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no pilot is found, it is likety enough that the vessel may
drive on to the rocks: but if, in spite of prejudice and
jealousy, a man of capacity were called to the helm, you
can have little idea how easy it would be to steer into
deep water."

But by what means could those in command be
induced to signal to the one competent pilot1? He
despaired of Lafayette. He would otherwise have
been less outspoken in the letter which he wrote to him
on December 1. "We live in a time of great events
but little men. I am less than ever able to discover
any one with whom I should care closely to associate
myself. ... I have always told you that the giddiness
of your elevation and your fatal indecision in what
concerns yourself blind you to the impossibility of per-
petuating a state of things only to be justified by success.
. . . Your liking for mediocrities, and your weakness
when your inclinations are concerned, will cause a
career, which might have been brilliant, to end in failure,
and endanger the Commonwealth by your ruin."

There was more hope of reaching the Court through
the Count of Provence, especially since Mirabeau had
had an opportunity of doing him a vital service. On
the night of December 2d- the Marquis of Favras,
formerly an officer in the guards of Monsieur, was
arrested. A wild report spread of a conspiracy, approved
by the king's brother, to raise 30,000 men, to assassinate
Bailly and Lafayette, and to starve out Paris. Favras,
although a man of broken fortunes, who might, not
altogether unjustly, be described as an adventurer, was
courageous and loyal. He had doubtless been scheming
to release the king and queen, and it is certain that his